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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Nothing  of  an  unfavorable  nature  has  occurred  in  the  state  of 
the  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  during  the  past 
year.  No  prevailing  sickness  has  interrupted  the  attention  of 
Teachers,  or  pupils,  to  the  established  system  of  study  or  em- 
ployment; yet  several  cases  of  disease  have  been  severe  and 
protracted,  so  as  to  require  medical  attendance.  One  or  two 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  frequent  instances  of  indisposition, 
and  of  severe  cases  of  serious  illness,  will  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  any  difference  that  may  be  observed  between  this  and  some 
other  institutions  in  respect  of  health.  Blindness  is  often  pro- 
duced by  disease,  of  such  a nature  as  will  affect  the  whole  phys- 
ical constitution,  or,  permanently  derange  the  health,  in  some 
one  respect  or  another;  and,  besides,  the  want  of  sight  will,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevent  that  degree  and  kind  of  exercise 
which  is  most  favorable  to  uniform  and  robust  health.  Still, 
however,  the  pupils  have  been  generally  healthy,  cheerful,  and 
active — far  more  lively  and  happy  than  even  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  system  of  instruction  has  been  fully  and  successfully 
maintained,  so  as  to  place  blind  children  on  a level,  in  most  re- 
spects, with  those  who  can  see.  In  general  intelligence,  and  all 
the  more  important  parts  of  a common  education,  such  as  will 
prepare  for  success  and  comfort  in  life,  they  are  not  at  all  infe- 
rior— in  some  respects,  decidedly  superior  to  others.  In  read- 
ing, they  labor  under  disadvantages  which  may,  perhaps,  never 
be  entirely  removed,  yet  may  be  much  diminished  by  successive 
improvements.  These  are  the  paucity,  the  size,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  expensiveness  of  the  books  which  are  prepared  for 
their  use.  The  present  mode  of  printing,  furnishes  a sufficient 
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supply  of  the  most  necessary  books  for  their  use  while  in  the 
school;  but,  by  no  means,  furnishes  a suitable  list  for  use  in  after 
life,  or  at  such  a price  as  will  place  those  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed, within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  So  far  as  the  holy 
scriptures,  the  Book  of  Books  to  the  Blind,  in  a special  sense, 
are  in  view  in  this  statement,  the  difficulty  will  soon  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  removed.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  un- 
dertaken the  publication  of  a large  edition  of  the  bible,  which 
will  be  furnished  at  cost,  or  below  actual  cost,  as  they  are  aided 
in  this  enterprize  by  liberal  contributions.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
means  will  be  found  for  the  publication  of  other  valuable  works, 
at  reduced  prices. 

All  the  Teachers,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Institution,  have  faithfully  performed  their 
duties,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Their  number,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and  of  forms 
or  modes  in  which  it  is  given,  is  greater  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary;  and  no  increase,  in  this  respect,  is  anticipated,  for 
a considerable  time  to  come.  Were  the  number  of  pupils  doub- 
led, not  more  than  one  assistant  teacher,  at  a moderate  rate 
of  compensation,  would  be  needed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  term,  October  1,  1842,  a lady  was  engaged  at  a low  sal- 
ary, $100  per  annum,  and  boarding,  as  an  assistant  teacher; 
and,  with  this  exception,  the  Teachers  are  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore. On  this  point,  and  the  whole  system  of  instruction,  and 
the  condition  of  the  Institution,  we  refer,  for  more  particular 
information,  to  the  full  and  satisfactory  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  us,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  herewith  submitted,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Institution,  from  all  sources,  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy  four  dollars  and  eighty  nine  cents; 
and  the  expenditures  have  been  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  six  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents,  leaving  a balance  of  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  six  cents  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  necessary  expenses  for  the  current 
year,  we  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  amount  as  low  as  will 
be  at  all  consistent  with  the  true  interest  of  the  Institution;  and 
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we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts  which 
can  be  calculated  on,  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
will  be  requisite  to  meet  indispensable  expenditures. 

In  our  last  report,  the  propriety  of  allowing  those  pupils  who 
are  still  young,  when  they  have  finished  the  term  of  five  years, 
as  provided  by  law,  to  remain  one  or  two  years  longer,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  their  trades  move  perfectly,  was  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature.  This  subject,  together  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent,  in  his  report  to  us,  re- 
specting the  reception  of  blind  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing a trade,  and  the  continued  employment,  in  the  Institution,  of 
those  who  have  already  learned  a trade,  we  would  respectfully 
and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  present  General  Assembly;  for 
the  existing  law  does  not  authorize  the  Trustees  to  act  in  any 
of  these  cases;  therefore,  further  legislation  is  requisite. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  report  was  begun,  we  have  re- 
ceived a communication  from  Doctor  T.  0.  Edwards,  a respect- 
able physician  and  surgeon  of  Lancaster,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  blindness  of  several  of  the  pupils  is  probably,  if  not  cer- 
tainly, curable.  This  communication  we  submit  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  General  Assembly;  and,  if  authorized  by  law,  we 
will,  with  great  pleasure,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  instituting 
further  examinations,  and  applying  the  proper  remedy,  by  means 
of  surgical  operations,  in  skillful  hands.  As  the  law  is,  this  is 
altogether  out  of  the  sphere  allotted  to  us. 

The  time  of  John  A.  Bryan,  Esq.,  as  a Trustee  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  expire  during  the  present  session,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  an  appointment  of  one  in  his  place,  for  the 
term  of  three  years. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  HOGE, 

N.  H.  SWAYJN'E. 

January  31,  1843. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


TO  THE  TRUSTEES. 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  this  Report,  I am  happy  to  be 
enabled  to  record  the  favorable  and  improving  condition  of  our 
Institution,  and  the  general  contentment  of  its  pupils. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report  we  had  fifty  pupils;  since  which 
eight  have  been  discharged,  or  have  not  returned,  and  fourteen 
new  pupils  have  been  admitted.  The  present  number  is  fifty 
six , of  which  fifty  two  are  State  pupils;  being  eight  less  than  the 
number  allowed  by  law. 

Of  the  pupils  that  have  left,  one  had  become  a skillful  and 
rapid  workman  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes;  another  had  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  willow-basket  making;  and  a third,  James 
Champlin,  a very  exemplary  young  man,  is  now  zealously  labor- 
ing in  Tennessee,  with  encouraging  prospects  of  success,  to 
establish  a School  for  the  Blind  in  that  State,  of  which  he  is  in- 
vited to  take  the  charge.  It  is  expected  to  be  commenced  in 
Nashville  next  spring. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  pupils  discharged,  were  from  mental  in- 
capacity; others  could  receive  no  further  material  improvement; 
and,  in  two  instances,  immoral  and  profane  habits  rendered  their 
example  and  influence  unsafe  to  the  younger  pupils,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the  Institution. 

I have,  in  no  case,  recommended  for  your  decision  the  dis- 
charge of  a pupil,  except  after  long  forbearance  and  painful 
consideration.  Sympathy  for  those  committed  to  our  care,  and 
the  higher  sentiment  of  justice,  require  the  mildest  form  of  treat- 
ment, and  every  effort  that  a spirit  of  benevolence  and  humanity 
can  suggest  for  their  improvement,  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  all  the  pupils.  When  these  are  endangered  by 
the  retention  of  any  pupils,  justice  to  the  rest  equally  requires 
that  the  cause  should  be  removed. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of 
the  Teachers  and  Matron,  in  their  several  departments.  The 
integrity  of  their  characters,  and  their  happy  moral  influence 
over  the  pupils,  entitle  them  to  continued  confidence. 

No  other  change  has  been  made  in  this  department,  than  the 
employment,  under  your  direction,  of  an  assistant  female  teacher, 
Miss  Esther  Miller,  a young  lady  who  has  had  several  years’ 
experience  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  increase  of  the 
school  required  an  additional  instructor;  but,  it  is  believed,  no 
greater  number  of  teachers  will  be  required  hereafter. 

We  have  been  enabled,  during  the  present  term,  to  make  a 
material  improvement  in  the  order,  classification,  and  extension 
of  our  studies.  Believing  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  public  to  understand  our  whole  system  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  our  actual  internal  arrangements,  I shall  confine  this 
report,  more  than  usual,  to  such  details. 

In  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  classification 
of  studies,  it  is  due  to  remark  that  Mr.  Churchman,  the  vocal  and 
piano  teacher,  has  also  charge  of  the  geometry  and  the  1st  gram- 
mar class;  Mr.  Penniman  of  the  class  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
the  globe  and  maps,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  class  in  Alge- 
bra, writing  and  the  reviews,  and  continues  the  daily  lectures  on 
Moral  and  Natural  Science.  The  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Mental 
and  on  slates,  Geography  and  Statistics,  Grammar,  Spelling  and 
analysis  of  language,  and  reading  the  raised  letters,  are  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Penniman  and  Miss  Miller. 

Mrs.  Vandeman,  the  Matron,  in  addition  to  her  general  duties, 
has  the  special  charge  of  the  female  pupils,  and  instructs  them 
in  their  work.  She  and  Miss  Miller,  also,  assist  in  reading  daily 
to  the  pupils  in  history,  biography,  scientific  discoveries,  daily 
news,  &x.,  in  which  the  pupils  take  much  interest. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  order  of  studies,  and  the 
division  of  time: 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  STUDIES. 
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• uoj  oj 
0 jst?d  jp?H 

Morning— The  Pupils  attend  church  in  Columbus.  Afternoon— Bible  lesson,  or  lecture  in  the  Institution.  Evening— Religious  exercises 
for  those  who  do  not  attend  church. 

*poso[3  oxn  s.ioop  oqj 
uaq.w  ‘OI  jt?  sjoqjo  n*  !($  jt?  jsoj  oj  ojijoj  ‘frl  Japan  siidnj 

•jq3ia  jrod 
Jpjq  oj  uaAo^ 

•sjidnd  oi  ‘'ojy 
Suojsiq  Siupnojj 

No  ex- 
ercises. 

•sjidnd  oj  Sutpnoa  j 

•qjnqqBg 
JOJ  UOJ} 
-BJBdoJ  J 

•U9A9S  OJ  xig 

•ssodo.1  pun  sjo.injj — vox 

*XT8  OJ  OAIJ 

•fiSODOJ  I'BJOUOO 

•OAIJ  0}  OA\X 

qono 

•tnoq  ono'snossaj  oavi  pnojj-o  sjidnd  joSunoA  oqx  ’otsiij^ 
ui  poin^uo  osoqi  jdoaxo  ‘qjo.w  jn  J joao  s|idud  oqi  qy 

'OMJ  OJ  OUQ 

*880301  PUT?  JOUUrQ 

Half  past  12 
to  one. 

Male  pupils 
writing. 

Female  pu. 
plis  writing. 

Male  pupils 
writing. 

Female  pu- 
pils writing. 

Male  pupils 
writing. 

Female  pu. 
pils  writing. 

Quarter  of 
12  to  half 
past  12. 

Geometry  & 
reading  the 
raised  letters 
2 classes. 

Natural  phi. 
losophy  and 
reading. 

2 classes. 

Geometry  & 
reading. 

Natural  phi- 
losophy and 
reading. 

Geometry 
and  reading. 

Natural  phi- 
losophy and 
reading. 

*OA[OA\J  JO  JOJ 

•xenb  v ojji'Bq 

V piIB  U9A0J£[ 

•jnoq  uo  jo  .lojannb  ‘ssoooj  jnrouoo 

Half  past  10 
to  half  past 
eleven. 

Hand  and 
second  class 
singing. 

1st  class  sing 
ing  in  choir, 
2d  class 
reading. 

Hand,  and 
second  class 
singing. 

1st  class 
singing, 
2d  class 
reading. 

Band,  and 
second  class 
singing. 

1st  class 
singing, 
2d  class 
reading. 

•j  [mi  13 
pun  uoj  or  joj 
•jvnb  v uox 

unoq  un  jo  .louniib  ‘ssodoi  jnjouoo 

Quarter  past 
9 to  quarter 
past  ten. 

Algebra  and 
arithmetic, 
mental  and 
slates.  3 c. 

Grammar, 
composition 
exercises  on 
globe.  3 cl. 

Algebra  and 
arithmetic. 

3 classes. 

Grammar  & 
globe. 

3 classes. 

Algebra  and 
arithmetic. 

3 classes. 

General  re 
view  of  all 
the  lessons. 

•auiu 

jscd  jorrunb  o) 
6 jo  joprenf) 

•moq  un  jjeq — aouoiog  jumper  ro  jbjojv  uo  ojiuodx  .f|iU(j 

•omu  jo  joj 
-junb  oj  uoaos 

•ssooor  pun  jolnad  ‘so.mjdi.iog  guipnoj  ‘jsBjrjBaig 

Quarter  past 
6 to  7. 

Geography. 
2 classes. 

Spelling  and 
analysis  of 
words. 

2 classes. 

Geography, 
2 classes. 

Spelling, 

Definitions, 

&c. 

2 classes. 

Geography, 
2 classes. 

Spelling,  &c 
2 classes. 

•xis 

isnd  jojrtmb  oi 

J[B([  B OAtJ 

•jooqos  joj  ajndoid  pun  ‘oaij  jsnd  j[nq  jn  osu  sjidnj 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

2 3.  A 


In  addition  to  the  above,  twelve  of  the  pupils  receive  daily  lessons  on  the  Piano. 
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From  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  are 
engaged,  in  each  week,  as  follows: 


In  the  elementary  and  literary  branches, 

30  h’l'f 

3,  or  5 h’rs 

per  d; 

44  Music  lessons,  (in  class) 

6 « 

1 “ 

u 

44  Meals,  prayers,  recreation,  Szc. 

45  “ 

74  44 

(t 

“ Work 

18  44 

3 44 

<( 

“ Sleep 

45  44 

74  44 

4£ 

In  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  other  Institutions  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  of  a somewhat  similar  character, 
it  is  found  that,  in  fourteen  of  the  most  celebrated  public  Elee- 
mosynary Institutions  in  Europe,  in  which  the  pupils  are  board- 
ed, the  hours  devoted  to  study,  range  from  22  to  3G,  and,  in  a 
single  establishment,  to  60  hours  per  week — the  average  of  the 
whole  being  34  hours,  or  nearly  6 hours  of  instruction  per  day. 
In  those  Institutions,  however,  no  manual  labor  was  added.  The 
average  of  instruction  of  our  younger  pupils  (including  their  at- 
tendance on  reading)  is  38  hours  per  week,  or  nearly  61  hours  per 
day.  Of  all  other  scholars,  including  work  and  music,  50  hours 
per  week,  or  over  8 hours  a day,  (omitting  part  of  Saturday.) 

In  the  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools,  which  are  generally  entitled  to  the  highest  regard  for 
their  remarkable  efficiency  and  success,  six  hours  a day  is  the 
average  time  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  school  house.  If  it 
be  remarked  that  our  pupils  are  confined  more  hours  in  a day, 
the  answer  is,  as  it  appears  from  the  above,  that  their  exercises 
are  varied  by  labor,  and  by  a lesson  in  music.  It  may  be  further 
remarked,  in  favor  of  our  own  plan,  that  it  is,  as  near  as  we  can 
adapt  it,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  physiology, 
and  the  best  modern  views  of  mental  training.* 

For  example,  we  have  short  lessons,  alternating  through  the 
day,  all  arranged  to  exercise  the  various  mental  powers  in  due 
proportion;  frequent  recesses,  in  which  the  pupils  rush  out  into 


* *•  When  we  have  pot  the  principle  that  education  should  harmonize  with  the  liodily  consti- 
tution and  the  mental  faculties,  by  imparting  a knowledge  of  these,  of  their  relation  to  external 
objects,  ami  of  the  mental  faculties  to  each  other,  and  by  errreising  each  menial  faculty  upon 
its  own  objects,  we  have  got  a test  of  easy  and  universal  application,  a standard  which  will  not 
desert  us,  so  long  as  we  do  not  leave  it.  Considering  the  bodily  powers,  and  the  division  of  the 
faculties  into  animal,  moral  and  intellectual,  it  is  self  evident  that  education  will  divide  itself 
into  physical,  moral  and  intellectual. — Simpson  on  Popular  Education. 
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the  fresh  air  to  play  and  exercise,  or  promenade  our  ample  halls, 
engaged  in  cheerful  conversation;  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
intervening  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon;  and,  lastly,  mechani- 
cal and  other  handicraft  employments,  occupying  an  important 
part  of  the  day,  having  distinct  reference  to  the  usefulness  of 
labor,  and  the  necessity  of  industrious  habits,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  real  independence.* 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  our  system,  by  which  all  the 
hours  of  the  pupils,  and  all  their  faculties,  are  usefully  and  agi'eea- 
bly  employed,  in  harmony  with  their  nature,  is  to  impress  them 
with  the  value  of  the  right  improvement  of  their  time,  and  to 
produce  the  contented  and  cheerful  voices  which  often  surprise 
the  numerous  visitors  who  enter  the  Institution  for  the  first  time. 

They  are  results,  such  as  these — reanimating,  as  it  were,  with 
a new  and  bright  existence,  an  interesting  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  whose  previous  lives  were,  for  the  most  part,  passed  in 
one  dreary,  monotonous  night  of  despondency  and  hopeless  de- 
pendence— that  proclaim  such  Institutions  the  noblest  models  of 
modern  philanthropy,  and  the  honor  of  the  people  who  sustain 
them. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  pupils  attend  public  worship  at  places  of 
their  own,  or  their  parents’  choice.  The  religious  exercises  in 
the  Institution  are  entirely  free  from  any  sectarian  character. 
The  peculiar  religious  sentiments  of  the  pupils  are  enjoyed  with- 
out the  least  restraint. 

Nor  are  any  views  or  sentiments,  peculiar  to  any  of  the  polit- 
ical parties,  inculcated  upon  them.  They  are  instructed,  how- 
ever, in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Government,  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a knowledge  of  those 
rights  and  principles  which  may  inspire  them  with  a regard  for 
free  institutions,  and  a patriotic  love  for  our  own  country. 

Four  mechanical  branches  are  taught  to  the  male  pupils,  four- 
teen of  whom  are  engaged  at  brush  making;  two  at  willow- 


* Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  age  on  the  subject  of  Education,  speaking  of  the  alternation  of  studies, 
complains  of  the  “ monotonous  course  enforced  upon  the  young  mind  while  it  is  quick  and  vola- 
tile,” and  adds : “ In  some  schools  the  study  of  a single  branch  is  enforced  upon  the  scholars  for 
three  consecutive  months,  which  seems  to  give  no  more  relief  to  the  fatigued  faculties,  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  renovating  their  strength  by  alternate  periods  of  repose,  than  would  be  allowed  to 
the  muscles,  if  each  pupil  were  compelled  to  stand  on  one  leg  for  the  same  length  of  time.” 
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basket  making;  one  at  carpet  weaving,  undone  at  manilla  mats; 
making  18  in  all. 

The  pupils  in  this  department,  under  their  faithful  Teacher,  are 
very  industrious,  and  making  commendable  progress.  In  these 
respects,  it  is  fulfilling  every  reasonable  expectation.  The  ac- 
count of  wares  manufactured  during  the  year,  will  show  the 
results  of  their  labors.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  times, 
we  have  not  found  a market  for  all  our  goods,  and  a larger  lot 
than  usual  remains  on  hand  at  this  time. 

It  will  appear  by  the  accounts  annexed,  that,  estimating  the 
manufactured  wares  at  wholesale  prices,  reduced  below  what  we 
have  usually  sold  them  at,  the  value  of  the  male  pupils'  work,  for 
the  past  year,  is  £G79  92;  and  the  expenses  of  the  shop,  inclu- 
ding the  Teacher’s  salary,  £739  90;  being  a difference  of  only 
£59  98.  This  account  does  not  include  the  cost  of  tools,  ma- 
chinery, and  permanent  fixtures. 

The  account  of  work  of  the  female  pupils,  exhibits  an  excess 
of  receipts  from  sales,  over  expenses,  of  £172  8G.  Uniting  the 
expenses  and  receipts  of  both  departments,  the  net  profit  is 
£87  88  over  expenses. 

This  result  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  shewing  that  this,  per- 
haps the  most  important  branch  of  education  for  a large  number 
of  the  blind,  may  be  carried  on,  hereafter,  with  little  or  no  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  if  we  should  be  able  to  find  a market  for  all 
the  work. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  also,  that  many,  if  not  all  the  pupils, 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  apprentices;  that  most  of 
them  have  entered  on  their  present  trades  within  two  years; 
that  they  work  but  three  hours  a day;  and  that,  with  the  begin- 
ners, there  must  always  be  some  waste  of  material. 

The  quantity  of  work  done  is,  also,  greater  than  ever  before; 
and,  with  the  introduction  of  some  simple  machinery,  and  the  im- 
proved skill  of  the  pupils,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a continued 
increase. 

Of  the  brushes,  which  make  the  largest  proportion  of  the  work, 
we  may  confidently  recommend  them  to  dealers  throughout  our 
State  as  equal,  in  beauty  and  durability,  to  those  imported,  and 
at  the  lowest  Eastern  prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  con- 
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siderations,  in  addition  to  the  efficient  aid  it  would  give  to  a most 
meritorious  object,  sustained  by  the  people  of  the  State,  will 
prompt  our  merchants  to  make  their  purchases,  of  such  manufac- 
tures, here. 

Last  year  I referred  to  our  need  of  an  organ  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution,  especially  for  several  of  the  pupils,  who  expect  to 
make  music  their  profession,  and  whose  stay  here  must  be  brief, 
unless  extended  by  legislative  favor.  A moderate  appropriation, 
in  addition  to  funds  on  hand  contributed  in  Cincinnati  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  instrument  of  adequate 
power. 

As  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  decide 
upon  some  course  in  relation  to  those  pupils  whose  original  term 
of  5 years  has  expired,  or  is  about  to  expire,  I would  respectfully 
represent  that,  from  my  knowledge  of  their  present  attainments 
and  prospects  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  tender  ages  of  three 
of  them,  their  discharge  at  this  time  would  be  to  them  a serious 
misfortune,  and  a loss  that  would  be  also  felt  at  the  Institution. 

This  suggests,  for  consideration,  a subject  of  still  greater  im- 
portance. It  is,  whether  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  come, 
hereafter,  as  young  as  the  law  allows,  (seven  years,)  and  whether 
the  present  term  of  five  years  should  be  extended  in  favor  of  those 
pupils  who  are  received  under  the  age  of*  12? 

We  have  fourteen  children  whose  terms,  if  limited  to  5 years, 
will  expire  at  the  following  ages:  Four  at  the  age  of  12;  three 
at  13;  four  at  14;  and  three  at  15. 

It  is  obvious  that  scholars,  before  the  ages  of  14  and  15,  can- 
not make  much  progress  in  the  mechanical  branches,  which  are 
designed  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  support  of  most  of  them. 
Nor  would  they  be  better  fitted  to  teach  music,  or  any  of  the 
literary  branches.  To  throw  such  children  back  upon  their 
friends,  or  upon  the  colder  charities  of  the  world,  would  be  to 
defeat,  in  part,  the  great  design  in  establishing  the  Institution, 
which  was  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  their  preparation  for 
useful  employment. 

If  it  be  determined  that  the  term  of  five  years  should  not  be 
extended  in  certain  cases,  then  it  would  be  better  not  to  admit 
pupils  under  1 2.  Even  at  that  age,  their  discharge  would  take 
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place  as  early  as  at  17,  a period  of  life  when  very  few  of  our 
seeing  youth  arc  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

But  if  children  be  excluded  under  12,  another  evil  will  fre- 
quently arise  from  their  neglected  and  idle  habits  at  home,  ren- 
dering their  training  and  instruction  the  more  difficult  here. 
Such  a policy  could  never  be  entertained  a moment  in  regard 
to  seeing  children;  and,  with  most  of  the  blind,  it  would  be 
equally  injudicious. 

If  these  views  be,  generally,  correct,  it  will  follow,  that  it 
would  best  carry  out  the  original  objects  of  the  Legislature  and 
Trustees,  and  be  in  conformity  with  opinions  founded  on  expe- 
rience, here  and  in  other  institutions,  to  extend  the  term  of  pu- 
pils, admitted  under  twelve  years  of  age,  to  seven  or  eight  years; 
the  extended  time  to  be  granted  expressly  to  finish  their  trades, 
or  other  professions. 

With  this  provision,  it  might  be  proper,  while  no  absolute  re- 
striction would  be  placed  upon  applicants  under  twelve,  to  ad- 
mit them  only  when  it  was  apparent  their  welfare  would  not  be 
promoted  by  remaining  at  home  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve. 
Under  this  rule  we  should  postpone  a number  of  the  early  appli- 
cations, and  receive  such,  only,  as  might  otherwise  be  neglected, 
discriminating,  in  every  case,  with  direct  reference  to  the  future 
benefit  of  the  pupil.  This  discretionary  authority  might,  in  all 
cases,  rest  with  the  Trustees. 

Should  such  additional  term  of  years  be  granted,  it  would,  ne- 
cessarily, be  confined  to  but  a portion  of  the  pupils.  By  far  the 
larger  number  are  received  at  an  age  which  enables  them  to  com- 
plete their  course  within  the  five  years. 

Nor  need  such  an  extension,  necessarily,  increase  the  whole 
number  of  State  pupils  beyond  sixty,  as  contemplated  by  law. 
This  limit  might  still  be  preserved.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  a more  judicious  arrange- 
ment, by  which,  for  the  same  expense,  a much  greater  amount 
of  good  could  be  done. 

Growing  out  of  this  subject,  though  not  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  nor  requiring  any  immediate  action,  is  the  question, 
whether  this  Institution  may  not,  hereafter,  so  far  extend  its  sys- 
tem, as  to  give  employment  to  its  pupils  who  shall  have  gone 
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through  their  course  honorably,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  them,  and  no  sacrifice  to  the  Institution? 

The  hope  and  expectation  is,  that  our  pupils,  when  they  leave 
here,  will  be  able  to  support  themselves.  This  hope  will  not  be 
abandoned  lightly,  though  we  may  admit  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient experience  here,  or  elsewhere,  in  this  country,  to  decide 
whether  it  will  be  fully  realized.  Under  the  most  favorable  ex- 
pectations, some  of  the  blind,  from  want  of  capital,  friends,  busi- 
ness habits,  and  other  privations,  peculiar  to  their  condition,  will 
suffer  many  inconveniences  and  discouragements,  all  of  which 
might  be  avoided,  if  employment  were  given  to  them,  at  mode- 
rate wages,  by  the  Institutions  in  which  they  were  instructed. 
The  effect  of  such  a prospect  would  be  cheering  to  all  pupils 
who  are  acquiring  a trade,  and  the  highest  stimulus  to  their  in- 
dustry and  perseverance. 

Should  this  policy  ever  be  adopted  here,  as  a branch  of  this 
benevolent  system,  it  will,  of  course,  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  sales  of  the  manufactured  articles.  These  sales  will  be  ex- 
tended, as  the  goods  and  the  prices  become  generally  known. 
In  the  Institution  at  Boston,  twelve  are  employed  on  wrages,  and 
five  out  of  the  Institution,  the  materials  being  furnished  to  them 
at  cost. 

Appended  to  this  report,  are  extracts  of  letters,  on  the  two 
subjects  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  from  Dr.  Howe,  Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institution,  and  D.  B.  Tower,  Esq.,  Principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  They  are  both 
deserving  particular  attention,  as  embodying  views  generally  en- 
tertained by  those  w'hose  experience  with  the  blind  enable  them 
to  form  just  opinions. 

In  commending  this  wThole  subject  to  your  serious  considera- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  contemplated  ever  to 
make  this,  in  any  sense,  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  and  superan- 
uated  blind.  However  strong  our  sympathies  for  that  class, 
such  a step  would  evidently  change  the  character  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  impair,  if  not  endanger,  its  usefulness  to  the  young,  en- 
tirely. It  was  a want  of  proper  discrimination  in  this  respect, 
chiefly,  that  caused  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  Abbe  Hauy, 
the  benevolent  founder  of  the  first  institutions  for  the  blind  at 
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Paris.  It  is  contemplated  to  include  those,  only,  whose  labors 
may  render  them  independent  of  even  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
stitution further  than  the  providing  employment,  tools,  materials, 
&c.,  on  such  terms  as  would  be  just. 

Duung  the  past  winter,  with  your  sanction,  I accompanied 
Dr.  Howe  to  Kentucky,  with  three  of  our  pupils.  Exhibitions 
were  given  before  the  Legislature  at  Frankfort,  and  the  citizens 
°t  Louis\ l.le.  The  lesult  was,  that  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  that  State.  The 
citizens  of  Louisville  contributed  to  commence  a school  immedi- 
ately in  that  city,  which,  though  small,  is  in  successful  operation. 

I,  also,  made  a tour  with  our  entire  band,  (in  all,  thirteen  pu- 
pils,) in  vacation,  to  Circ.leville,  Chillicothe,  Athens,  and  Lancas- 
ter. Our  exhibitions,  as  usual,  excited  much  interest,  particular- 
ly before  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  at  their  commencement. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institutions  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  at  their  last  reports,  was  18G;  averaging 
in  each,  hrom  the  Institution  of  A irginia,  we  have  no  defi- 
nite intelligence.  The  number  is  probably  25,  or  more.  The 
number  in  the  Institution  at  Louisville  is  ten;  making,  with  the 
50  in  our  own,  an  aggregate  of  277  pupils  under  instruction  in 
the  United  States. 

1 he  whole  number  of  white  blind  persons,  of  all  ages,  in  the 
L mted  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1 840,  w’as  5024 ; which, 
divided  into  the  number  of  the  white  population,  14,189,218 
gives  one  to  every  2,824.  The  number  of  white  blind  in  this 
State  is  given  at  372,  or  one  to  every  4,038;  which  is  much  be- 
low the  general  average.  Of  colored  blind,  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  1 to  1 ,518. 

Ilieie  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  census  is 
very  imperfect  in  these  respects,  and  that  the  number  of  blind 
in  tne  United  States,  and  in  this  State,  especially,  exceeds,  con- 
sideiably,  the  number  stated.  A number  of  blind  persons  are 
known,  who  are  not  reported  in  the  census;  in  some  cases  doub- 
le the  number  in  a county.  The  great  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  population  in  many  of  the  States, 
making  due  allowance  for  other  causes,  is  another  evidence  of 
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the  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  census.  For  ex- 
ample: there  is,  in 


Indiana  •• 
Michigan 
Illinois  — 
Missouri 


1 to  5,027 
1 to  8,462 
1 to  5,491 
1 to  3,949 


Iowa  

Wiskonsan 

Ohio 

Kentucky  - 


1 to  14,308 
1 to  3,416 
1 to  4,038 
1 to  2,501 


In  the  management  of  all  that  has  been  intrusted  to  my  care, 
I feel  a confidence  in  saying  that  the  strictest  economy  has  been 
observed.  Due  regard  has  been  had  to  the  severe  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  charge  of  the  In- 
stitution as  light  as  possible  upon  the  public  treasury. 

The  infancy  of  the  Institution,  requiring  a supply  of  furniture, 
fixtures  and  books,  the  finishing  of  several  parts  of  the  main 
building,  erecting  a work  shop,  and  supplying  it  with  necessary 
machinery  and  tools,  with  many  other  necessary  conveniences 
throughout  the  establishment,  were  among  the  sources  of  ex- 
penses of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  from  which  we  shall,  after 
the  present  year,  be  nearly  relieved. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  great  cause  for  humble  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  of  congratulation  to  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  this  State,  who  have  so  generously  sustained  this  good 
work,  for  the  favorable  circumstances  that  have  attended  us  du- 
ring the  past  year,  and  the  fair  prospects  that  are  still  before  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN, 
Superintendent. 

December  31,  1842. 


3 — B.  A. 
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THE  WORK  SHOP. 


Dr. 

To  materials  received  from  Philadelphia §63  00 

Freight  on  same  11  00 

Filling,  for  door  mats 6 00 

Willow,  for  baskets 12  44 

To  Mr.  Bolander,  for  cutting  willows 43  00 

For  bristles 6 69 

do  of  Mr.  Rarey 60  62i 

do  Mr.  Mclllvaine 15  00 

do  Mr.  D.  Haffner 49  50 

To  Mr.  Noe,  for  brush  lumber 18  24 

Sundries — freight,  &:c., 4 70 

Mr.  Noe,  for  brush  lumber 17  25 

Forty  eight  pounds  wire  and  cartage 14  65 

Veneering 10  00 

Mr.  Spangler,  for  brush  lumber 17  25 

For  carpet  rags 7 56 

356  90 

Deduct  value  of  materials  on  hand 67  00 


289  90 

Add  salary  and  board  of  mechanic  teacher 450  00 


§739  90 


Cr. 

By  value  of  manufactured  articles  on  hand,  at 

the  lowest  wholesale  prices §559  25 

Deduct  value  of  articles  on  hand  last  year***  132  00 


427  25 

By  sales  during  the  year 252  67 

679  92 


$59  98 


Balance,  debtor 
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Girls’  Work. 

Sales  of  manufactured  articles $233  61 

Cost  of  materials 85  75 


147  86 

Add  value  of  work  on  hand 25  00 


Profit $172  86 


RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts  for  sales,  and  value  of  work: 

Boys’ $679  92 

Girls’ 233  61 


Total  expenses  of  shop  materials,  and  teach- 
ers’ salary $739  90 

Paid  for  materials  for  girls’  work 85  75 

825  65 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  pupils’  work  $87  88 


Manufactured  articles  on  hand. 

Hand  scrubs 1100 

Clamps  * 594 

Common  shoe  brushes  (pairs) 1706 

Single  do  (new  style) 98 

Veneered  do  (pairs) 30 

Clothes  brushes 96 

Horse  brushes  30 

Manilla  door  mats 18 

Willow  baskets 140 

Rag  carpet  (yai'ds) 30 

Shoes  (pairs) 4 


Value  of  same $559  25 


no 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  various  articles  manufactured  by 
the  pupils,  during  the  year: 

Boys'  Work. 


Hand  scrubs 1,104 

Clamps 619 

Shoe  brushes  (pairs) 1,698 

Single  do  (new  style) 164 

Clothes’  brushes 194 

Manilla  door  mats 21 

Willow  baskets 187 

Rag  carpet  (yards) 94 

Hat  and  hair  brushes 24 


Girls'  Work . 


Silk  purses 51 

Worsted  baskets 203 

Flowers — bunches 162 

Lamp  mats 16 

Net  bags 16 

Watch  guards 52 


Besides  the  above,  the  girls  do  a variety  of  useful  work,  such 
as  sewing  for  the  Institution,  knitting,  & c.,  and  some  house 
work. 

The  male  department  exhibits  an  increase  over  last  year,  in 
the  amount  of  work,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  clamps  and  hand  scrubs;  five  hundred  and  thirty  six  pairs 
shoe  brushes;  ninety  four  clothes’ and  hat  brushes;  one  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  willow  baskets;  twenty  one  manilla  mats,  and 
fifty  four  yards  of  rag  carpet.  There  is,  also,  an  increase  ot 
eighty  three  articles  in  the  female  department. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Doctor  S.  G.  Howe,  Director  of  the 
“Perkins’  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,” 
dated  December  14,  1842: 

“I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  if  blind  children  are  to  remain 
only  five  years  in  an  institution,  they  should  not  enter  at  an  ear- 
lier age  than  twelve  years.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  seven  years  is  the  minimum  period  in  which  the  generality 
of  blind  children  can  go  through  with  a thorough  course  of  in- 
struction. 

“I  do  not  think  that  blind  children  ‘should  be  treated  as  others 
are,  that  is,  educated  while  young,  under  fourteen  years,  and 
afterwards  taught  a trade  or  profession.’  They  want  the  phys- 
ical strength  and  dexterity,  and  the  ready  use  of  their  limbs  and 
fingers,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  exercise,  and  which  see- 
ing children  attain  by  their  free  gambols,  and  their  ceaseless 
activity.  I would,  therefore,  have  every  blind  child  devote  a 
part  of  every  day,  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  course,  to 
some  mechanical  occupation,  which  will  give  him  the  ready  use 
of  his  arms  and  fingers,  and  devote  the  two  last  years  mainly  to 
some  handicraft,  or  to  music,  or  to  whatever  he  intends  to  make 
his  particular  vocation  for  life.  * * * 

“The  Blind,  on  finishing  their  course,  should  have  some  indi- 
rect aid,  not  in  the  way  of  chanty,  but  in  the  way  of  combina- 
tion, just  as  other  men  derive  advantage  from  corporations.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  every  institution  for  the  Blind  should 
have  a work  department  attached  to  it,  in  which  those  persons 
who  have  finished  their  course  with  credit,  and  who  have  no 
wealthy  friends,  may  find  employment  at  fixed  wages,  or  may 
have  their  rent,  stock,  tools,  &c.,  furnished  to  them  at  the  lowest 
actual  cost. 
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“Our  work  department,  after  struggling  with  difficulties,  and 
incurring  some  loss,  is  now  doing  pretty  well,  and  is  in  a fair  way 
of  having  perfect  success — that  is,  of  paying  for  board,  stock, 
and  tools,  and  affording  to  the  workmen  a small  profit.  It  has, 
at  this  moment,  ten  young  men,  and  two  young  women,  who 
are  at  work  in  the  house,  and  five  young  men  who  work  away 
from  here,  but  upon  materials  furnished  by  us,  and  for  which  they 
pay  in  articles  of  their  own  manufacture.” 


Extract  of  a letter  from  David  B.  Tower,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Blind,  dated 

December  30,  1042: 

“An  institution  for  the  Blind,  merely  to  instruct,  and  then 
scatter  them,  is  entirely  incomplete.  It  is  a sine  qua  non , that 
there  should  be  connected  with  the  institution  an  establishment 
separate  from  that  of  the  regular  pupils,  and  yet  under  the  same 
control  and  management,  where  all  the  industrious  could,  if  they 
wished,  remain,  after  their  legal  time  had  expired,  and  work  for 
their  own  support. 

“The  raw  materials  might  be  bought,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  sold  for  them,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  institu- 
tion itself,  and  without  expense  to  the  manufacturers.  Goods 
might  be  retained  till  the  proper  time  for  selling  to  advantage, 
and  then  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  force  the  sale.  A com- 
munity of  the  Blind  would  enjoy  many  advantages,  and  many 
comforts,  which  an  individual  could  never  expect.  A longer 
period  than  five  years  would  afi’ord  greater  advantages  for  learn- 
ing a trade  thoroughly,  and  an  additional  three  years  might  be 
granted  for  that  purpose,  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  for  study. 

“As  to  the  age  of  admission,  while  parents  arc  so  cruelly  kind 
to  their  blind  offspring,  the  sooner  they  can  enter  the  institution, 
the  better  for  them,  physically  and  morally,  if  not  intellectually. 
At  least,  I do  not  think  seven  years  of  age  too  young.  If  left  at 
home,  seven  out  of  ten  will  be  physically  and  morally  injured. 
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Their  habits  will  be  formed,  and  it  will  take  a long  time  to  undo , 
before  wre  can  begin  to  do  for  them. 

“A  seeing  child  is  allowed  to  study  seven  years,  at  least;  and 
from  five  to  seven  years  are  exclusively  devoted  to  learning  some 
trade.  Now,  can  a blind  child  accomplish  in  five  years  what 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a seeing  one  in  double  the  time?” 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  DR.  T.  O.  EDWARDS. 


Neil  House,  January  27,  1843. 

Gentlemen — This  morning  1 visited  the  Institution,  of  which 
you  are  Trustees,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  a number  of 
individuals  engaged  in  pursuing  studies,  with  the  various  appa- 
ratus for  educating  the  Blind,  whose  condition  can,  in  several 
instances,  be  entirely  changed,  and,  in  many  others,  much  ame- 
liorated, by  the  recent  improvements  in  Opthalmic  Surgery. 
In  conversation  with  a number,  I was  informed  they  were  born 
blind,  and,  as  a consequence,  their  parents  imagined  they  must 
thus  continue.  Others  say,  they  were  far  from  medical  treat- 
ment, and  too  poor  to  pay  a doctor. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  informs  me  he  has  no 
power  to  employ  surgical  aid,  and  asks  your  intervention. 

Selected  as  the  guardians  of  these  unfortunates,  by  a State 
whose  noble  institutions  are  “trumpet  tongued”  of  its  benefi- 
cence, I am  assured  you  want  but  the  declaration  that  any  one 
of  the  inmates  of  your  Institution  are  curable,  to  employ  aid,  if 
you  possess  the  power,  or  to  seek  from  those  in  power  the 
ability  “to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  let  the  prisoner  go 
free.” 

I have  conversed  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Doct. 
Olds,  and  have  been  promised  their  aid  to  forward  any  plan  you 
may  suggest. 

My  stay  in  the  Institution  was  brief;  the  day  was  lowering, 
and,  as  a consequence,  my  observation  was  hurried  and  imper- 
fect; but  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  would  summon 
your  physicians,  and  have  the  cases  critically  examined,  and 
assure  you,  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet  a 
committee  of  investigation,  and  afford  them  any  aid  in  my  pow- 
er. Accompanying  this,  I send  you  a copy  of  notes,  taken 
hastily,  of  a few  cases  in  the  Asylum.  Hoping  something  may 
be  done,  I subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  0.  EDWARDS. 

Rev.  Jas.  Hoge,  and  others, 

Trustees  of  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
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1.  S.  F.  Adair — Congenital  cataract,  right  eye;  left,  oblit- 
erated, cataract,  curable. 

2.  Susannah  E.  Richardt — Congenital  cataract,  both  eyes; 
Strabismus;  probably  curable. 

3.  Nelson  Richardt , brother  of  above — Cataract  in  left  eye; 
curable;  Strabismus,  and  congenital  malformation,  and  opacity 
of  sight;  incurable. 

4.  Joseph  Booth — Traumatic  Opthalmia,  with  effusion,  in 
both  eyes;  certainly  curable. 

5.  William  A.  McEntire — Cataract;  soft  variety;  ultimate- 
ly curable. 

6.  Washington  Thornton — Effusion,  and  obliteration  of  pu- 
pil, both  eyes;  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  profitable. 

7.  Ann  Maria  Bergundthal — Congenital  cataract;  oblitera- 
tion of  pupil  in  right  eye;  was  operated  on  in  Paris,  when  quite 
young,  with  no  benefit;  cure  doubtful,  but  worthy  of  trial. 

8.  Frederick  H.  Morehead — Injury  from  powder;  oblitera- 
tion of  pupil;  slight  effusion;  cure,  artificial  pupil. 

9.  L.  Sterling  Newell — Opacity  of  cornea;  possible  cure,  but 
doubtful. 

10.  Wm.  D.  Gotshall — Effusion  in  right  eye;  obliteration  of 
pupil;  cure,  artificial  pupil. 

11.  James  Rouse — Cataract  of  both  eyes;  congenital;  cata- 
ract curable. 

12.  Sarah  Seigfreid — Effusion,  and  imperforate  pupil;  cure 
possible. 

13.  Minerva  Daniel — Amaurosis;  cure  probable. 

14.  Eliza  Ann  Kenyon — Amaurosis;  cure  possible. 

15.  Sarah  Thomas — Amaurosis;  seven  years  standing;  cure 
more  than  probable. 

16.  Calvin  Close — Amaurosis;  three  years  standing;  cure 
more  than  probable. 

17.  John  Fosslai — German  effusion ; imperforate  pupil;  cure, 
artificial  pupil,  probable. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


The  State  of  Ohio  in  account  with  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 

Blind: 


1842.  Dr. 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  due  Treasurer,  per  last  receipt,  $'610  21 
5.  William  Chapin,  for  boarding,  quarter 

ending  31st  December 958  49 

10.  G.  M.  Herancourt,  for  musical  instru- 
ments  21  02 

13.  R.  H.  Thurston,  on  account  of  shop 15  00 

20.  McCoy  & Co.,  furnishings  to  Institution,  29  69 

22.  L.  Frankenburg,  for  wood 140  00 

24.  Wm.  Chapin,  expenses  of  pupils  to  Cin- 

cinnati, &c. 82  50 

Feb.  19.  G.  Machold,  to  account  of  salary 100  00 

March  9.  A.  W.  Penniman,  do.  do.  1st  inst.  267  00 

9.  W.  H.  Churchman,  do.  do.  1st  May  200  00 

9.  Wm.  Chapin,  boarding  account 200  00 

10.  Henry  Hauenstein,  account  of  salary---  75  00 

1 5.  O.  Hartwell  on  H.  Daniels’  order  on  ac- 

count of  shop 45  00 

16.  Ellis,  Winslow  & Co.,  bill  1840 46  66 

18.  Buttles  & Runyon,  bill  to  Feb.  1,1842,  65  95 

18.  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  med.  attendance,  50  25 

19.  A.  W.  Penniman,  account  of  salary,- ••  333  00 

19.  W.  Jenkins  on  H.  Daniels’  order 75  00 

19.  Wm.  Curtis,  for  bristles 49  50 

22.  Fay,  Ivilbourne  &,  Co.,  bill 115  57 

23.  Wm.  Chapin,  account  of  boarding 200  00 

29.  A.  Mellen  & Co.,  mattrasses,  &c 270  00 

29.  W.  Bolander,  grading,  &c. 50  00 

31.  Wm.  Chapin,  boarding,  balance  for  quar- 
ter ending  this  date 992  00 

April  12.  W.  H.  Peckham,  loom  for  door  mats--*  20  00 

16.  H.  Hauenstein,  account  of  salary 100  00 

18.  Mrs.  Vandeman,  do.  do.  87  00 

25.  G.  Machold,  do.  do 100  00 


May 


7. 

9. 
9. 

14. 

14. 
June  1. 
1. 
1. 
10. 

23. 

July  8. 

12. 

23. 


23. 

Aug.  2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

8. 

22. 

Oct.  11. 

22. 

Nov.  4. 
19. 

Dec.  3. 
3. 

31. 
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Wm.  Bolinger,  cutting  and  hauling  wil- 
lows   

John  Wilson’s  estate,  for  leather 

Dr.  R.  Thompson,  medical  attendance--- 
Wm.  Chapin,  salary  from  15th  August, 

1841,  to  15th  May,  1842 ■ 

Postage  bill,  to  1st  April,  1842 

W.  H.  Churchman,  account  of  salary  ••• 
A.  W.  Penniman,  do.  do.  • •• 

H.  Hauenstein,  do.  do. 

Wm.  Chapin,  for  various  bills,  from  15th 

Nov.,  1841,  to  June,  1842 

John  Beckel,  for  cistern  pump,  &c. 

Wm.  Bolander,  graveling  account 

Wm.  Chapin,  boarding,  quarter  ending 

30th  June 

Wm.  Chapin,  for  salaries — 


To  Mrs.  Vandeman $88  00 

H.  Hauenstein 75  00 


W.  H.  Churchman- ••  50  00 


L.  Frankenburg,  for  100  cords  wood--- 

Bill  to  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Bill  to  Boston  Institution 

G.  Machold,  salary 

L.  Goodale,  bill  from  6th  Oct.,  1840,  to 

23d  March,  1842 

Wm.  Chapin,  traveling  expenses  to 

Athens 

Postage  bill,  to  30th  June 

Wm.  Chapin,  boarding,  quarter  1st.  Jan. 

to  30th  Sept. 

Gills  & McCune,  bill  to  4th  Jan.,  1842, 

A.  Hardy,  for  mason  work 

Stone,  Kelton  & Co.,  comfortables,  &c. 

John  Harris,  painting  Institution 

Postage  bill,  for  quarter  ending  30th 

Sept. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 


$43  00 
23  50 
9 50 

600  00 
19  82 
50  00 
100  00 
100  00 

392  38 
23  25 
100  00 

1,230  00 


213  00 
140  00 
95  01 
95  32 
50  00 

104  66 

117  50 
18  10 

512  00 
74  67 
77  75 
20  76 
133  75 

14  02 
618  06 


$10,274  89 


30 


1842.  Cr. 

Jan.  4.  By  Cash  from  Treasurer  of  State $1,250  00 

4.  Cash,  Trustees  salaries,  returned 300  00 

4.  Cash,  board  for  H.  D.  Collins 150  00 

4.  Cash  from  Treasurer,  general  appriat’n,  6,000  00 

4.  Cash  from  boarding  fund 1,145  83 

4.  Cash  from  arrears  of  boarding,  during 

1841  and  1842 260  06 

4.  Cash  from  Treasurer,  boarding  fund**-  1,150  00 

4.  Cash  from  W.  Chapin,  for  private  posta- 
ges, included  in  bills  paid  postmaster,  1 9 00 


$10,274  89 


1843. 

Jan.  2.  By  balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer $618  06 


Note. — In  the  foregoing  account,  a portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  1841,  and  previously,  is  included. 


THOS.  MOODIE,  Treasurer. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


I.  Applications  for  admission  to  be  addressed  to  either  of  the 
Trustees,  or  to  the  Superintendent. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twenty  one — free  from  disease;  of  sound  mind, 
and  of  good  moral  character;  of  which,  a certificate,  from  sev- 
eral respectable  persons,  is  required. 

III.  The  terms,  where  there  is  ability  to  pay,  and  in  all  cases 
to  applicants  residing  out  of  the  State,  are,  one  hundred  dollars, 
payable  half  yearly,  in  advance.  This  covers  all  expenses,  ex- 
cept clothing,  physician’s  bills,  and  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  Columbus. 

IV.  All  applicants,  unable  to  pay,  must  bring  a certificate  of 
the  same  from  respectable  persons.  They  must  also  come  pre- 
pared with  a change  of  suitable  clothing.  The  State  does  not 
clothe  pupils,  in  any  case. 

V.  The  term  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
continues  until  the  first  of  August.  It  is  expected  that  pupils 
will  commence  with  the  term,  if  practicable,  and  return  home 
during  vacation. 
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